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AS TO THE MISSES FULLER 

(EDITOR'S NOTE: The programs of our annual meetings have studiously avoided 
scheduling events which had little or no connection with our immediate problems of 
public school music. The following material concerning the work of the three young 
ladies who, through the courtesy of the Teachers' Club of Grand Rapids, are to give us 
a concert in partial exemplification of Mr. Chubbs address on Music as a Folk Art 
will show that this event has definite relation to our work. — P. W. D.) 

"Folk songs sprang from the very heart of the people, and flit from age to age, 
from lip to lip of shepherds, peasants, nurses, of all classes that continue nearest to the 
state of natural man. They make music with the splash of the fisherman's oars, and the 
hum of the spinning wheel, and keep time with the step of the ploughman as he drives 
his team. Indeed, the pastimes and the labors of the husbandman and th shepherd 
were long ago a kind of natural opera. Each task had its own song — ploughing, seed- 
time, harvest, marriage, burial, all had their appropriate ballads or dirges. The 
country seems to have aided man in the making of these songs, the bird's note rings 
in them, the tree has lent her whispers, the stream its murmurs, the village bell its 
tunes. The whole soul of the peasant class breathes in their burdens as the great 
sea resounds in the shells cast up on the shores. Folk songs are a voice from secret 
places, from silent people, and old times dead, and as such they stir us in a strange, 
intimate fashion." 

— Andrew Lang. 



After a summer spent in England, 
the Misses Dorothy, Rosalind and 
Cynthia Fuller have returned to the 
United States to continue their 
charming and unique recitals of Eng- 
lish, Irish and Scottish folksongs. 

Their recitals appeal to all sorts 
and conditions. Children are de- 
lighted with them, as are parents; 
musicians and non-musicians alike 
rejoice in their performances. Their 
sincerity, their appealing charm, 
their lack of artifice, their unspoiled 
simplicity, all these at once disarm 
criticism and win all hearts. 

In their recitals sometimes Doro- 
thy sings ; sometimes Rosalind ; again 
each answers each in dialogued duet ; 
or all three bear a refrain. Cynthia, 
whether she sings or not, accompa- 
nies the others with the soft tones, 
gentle coloring, and pleasant, pul- 
sating rhythm of the Irish harp. 

They begin with an ingratiating 
prologue, they end with a merry, 
quizzical farewell. Between there 
are many songs of many moods from 
a long list of counties in England, 
from Scotland, Ireland, and the 
small islands of the North Sea and 



the English Channel. There are 
rhythmically swaying, crooning cra- 
dle songs, children's songs, "Lon- 
don Bridge," "The Roman Soldiers," 
and the rest of the delightful non- 
sense refrains of childhood, songs of 
mating and parting, the everlasting 
theme of English love songs, the oc- 
cupational songs of shepherd, plough- 
man, and fisherman, songs of tender 
longing, melancholy, whimsical fancy 
and humor. 

The performances of the Misses 
Fuller have had the result of reviv 
ing interest in the old folksongs, 
which, because they were the music 
of the country folk with no thought 
or consciousness of art, became ab- 
solutely sincere. It is to be sincerely 
hoped that the renewed interest may 
cause them to be heard again in our 
homes and schools. Certainly they 
fit the lips of children better than do 
the vulgar ragtime songs of the day. 
The Misses Fuller do not preach the 
superiority of their art; they do 
much better by proving it beyond 
fear of argument. Theirs is a high 
art, and they are altogether charm- 
ing as its expositors. 



